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over particularist ones.    But the framers of the Constitution had furthered the performance of such a non-federalist function by the Second Chamber by making its veto effective only when it had the support of a distinctly centralist factor, the President of the Reich.    He it was who had to decide whether to have the controversy settled by plebiscite., or to let the veto of the Federal Council become definitive unless, as was highly improbable, it should be overruled by a two-thirds majority of Parliament.    In fact there was no plebiscite on controversies between the two Chambers (or between the Chambers and the President of the Reich) :  the mere expectation that a veto based on particularist motives might provoke both centralist factors to cooperate was bound to discourage any use of the Second Chamber for the purpose for which it had originally been shaped, namely for opposing ultra-centralism.    But the veto  of the Second  Chamber was applied in all cases where its majority was backed by the President.1    It is easy to see that this veto was likely to be exercised for reasons of national, not regional, political importance, and that it was more likely than not to be used in favour of the Right. The main importance of the FederalXUouncil lay in its exercise of a rather  unconstitutional,  or  at least  extra-constitutional, function.    Being the meeting-place ofn government representatives who, in spite of the theoretically parliamentary structure of the State governments, tended to represent the local bureaucracy,  it made possible a very high degree  of collaboration between the various branches of German administration, national and federal, and certainly a high degree of compromise between them.    As the States still controlled by far the larger part of administration,2 the  smooth working  of the  state machinery would hardly have been possible without such regular intercourse.    But a very bureaucratic, although typically German-traditionalist, interpretation of "state autonomy" was needed, for the essence of this autonomy to be regarded as a duty on the part of the Reich not to interfere unnecessarily with the demands of the local bureaucracies.3
(g) CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL AUTONOMY OF THE STATES
Although it did not satisfy the demands of the right-wingers
that it should allow local monarchical restorations, or at least
" authoritarian " dictatorships, the Weimar Constitution left the
1 See Bilfinger, op. cit., p. 133.                      2 See below, p. 128.
8 See Bilfinger, op. cit., p. 67.